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LOOKING FORWARD WITH CHILDREN 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
October 7-8-9-, 1948 
Chicago, Illinois 


Frances Horwich, President 


It was a most pleasant and challenging experience to meet 
with the twelve hundred people who attended the conference. All 
interested in the education of young children came from thirty- 
three states, China, England, and Australia. 


Before the official opening of the conference, fourteen 
members of the governing board met from early morning until late 
at night. 


In spite of heavy rain on the opening morning, many folks 
put up their umbrellas and visited the forty schools where they 
were warmly welcomed. Later in the sii a the weather cleared 
and Chicago turned on its best. 


Two of the most pleasant experiences of the conference 
were the afternoon teas held in Roosevelt College. Hosts for 
these teas were the Public Schools of the greater Chicago Area, 
the Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers and the Association 
for Childhood Education, Chicago Area. At each tea there were 
over three hundred people but there was no feeling of congestion 
or hurry. There was ample time for all to renew old friendships 
and establish new ones. 


One of the nice features of the conferences was the large 
number of former officers of the Association that were present. 
Dr. George Stoddard, one of the early presidents of the Association 
came to the tea on October 7. 


The entire conference was covered by a staff of recorders 
under the direction of Dr. Viola Theman, editor of the Bulletin. 
The reports of these recorders make an excellent record of our 
1948 Conference. This part of the conference procedure was par- 
ticularly important in as much as many of the very fine speeches 
were made without manuscripts. 


At the first general session we were particularly fortunate 
in hearing Dr. Roma Gans review the development of nursery school 
education. She included gains that have been made in teacher 
education, the teacher's role in the community, the quality of 
service given to children and their parents, the licensing of 
nursery schools in some states, and in general standards. She 
traced the progress that has been made in recognizing the nursery 
school teacher as a local, national, and world citizen. Her 
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assurance that nursery schools were here to stay, that all must 
assume the responsibility of getting nursery schools into every 
community, and that all who are interested in young children 
must combine their strength and thereby influence the individuals 
in positions of power so that the needs of young children the 
world over will be met, challenged the eight hundred individuals 
who filled the Gold Room of the Congress Hotel. 


Dr. W. Carson Ryan climaxed this general session with a 
very vivid presentation entitled We ‘Can't Escape Childhood. In 
the true manner of a mental hygienist he alerted us to the need 
for a better understanding of 1--the science of human behavior, 
e--the need for an environment of warmth and personal security, 
3--the effects of early childhood education on later social 
relationships, 4--the need to develop a broader concept of what 
education is, 5--the human qualities that must be considered 
first in the selection of teachers, and 6--why the nursery school 
should be the beginning of every public school experience. 


Miss Evelyn Beyer in her paper entitled Who Speaks For 
Children referred primarily to the nursery school teacher. This 
teacher who believes so firmly in the values of nursery schools 
for all children is concerned over the fact that at present © 
nursery schools are accessible only ‘to those who can pay or who 
have no money to pay for it. She bemoans the high cost of nursery 
education but sees no way of diminishing it. 


This teacher is convinced that a good nursery school exper- 
idence is good preparation for all the rest of living. But she 
hasn't convinced the public. She must create a public opinion 
that wants education for its three and four year old children. 

She must think of new ways of informing the citizens of her 
community of the values, 


In closing, Miss Beyer challenged her audience with the 
following statement: 

" ....We believe that good nursery education is the best 
possible preparation for what comes next, and for all the rest 
of living. We believe that prevention of problems is less costly 
in time, money, and anguish than remedial care. We even believe 
that if we could offer a good nursery experience to all the 
children, we might thereby be instrumental in creating a better 
kind of world, a world of adults who have had the advantage of 
getting off to a good start in life, a world of adults who 
dare to trust each other, and in whom all spontaneity and zest- 
fulness has not been squashed. This may seem to be a distant 
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and almost impossible goal, but I believe it's one worth struggling 
to achieve. You must believe it, or you wouldn't be doing what 
you're doing. But, my friends, let us not only speak for children, 
let us act for children. And let us not be willing to be quiet 

or to stop, until all the children have the oebertunkty of having 

a good nursery education." 


The sectional meetings produced an exchange of experiences, 
thinking, and. recommendations. Here are some of the things that 
were said: 


1--There is a genuine need for broadening the present parent 
guidance programs.» 

2--The present parent confusion is due to past training and 
lack of understanding of the newer approaches. 

3--The need for good leadership of parent - -teacher discussion 
groups is very great. 

4--The teacher must acquaint herself with the issues and 
forces in her community. 

5--The teacher has a role as a member of a family as well 
as a teacher. The more satisfying that family life is, 
the better teacher she is. _. 

6--The teacher can contribute as a resource person in. .. 
matters which concern children, family life, and young 
people in church and club groups. 

7--Teachers must not regard themselves as second class 
citizens. They must cherish and protest their freedom 
to do research, to reach conclusions, to use materials 
resources. 

8--Too often teachers are known to parents in situations 
in which they are afraid of the teacher. Teachers tend 
to be self-righteous in their relationships with parents. 

9--The physically handicapped child should have a normal 

- nursery school experience. He should have qualified 
teachers, should be given some physical training along 
with education. 

10--To the physically handicapped child who can not attend 
‘school we must take some of the experiences of nursery 
education, 

11--It is normal to have problems in our culture. Studies © 
show that at least 90% of the children have them. The 
question is not the problem of the child alone, but 
what the child is going through as a result of his 
problem and what are his coping techniques? 

12--The psychologist, psychiatrist, pediatrician, and 
teacher need to work together on research. 

13--Teachers need to learn to use the methodology gained. 
through research. 

14--Teachers should evaluate present practices, retaining 
the good and then seeking new ones. 
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15--Parents should be used to help with resources, objectives 
and standards. 

16--We need more information about the young gifted child, 
No single criterion can give this information. 

17--It is important to start early in finding gifted children. 
Many remedial reading cases are gifted children. Many 
social workers' cases are gifted children. 

18--The teacher who helps gifted children most is one who 
creates a classroom atmosphere which permits full develop- 
ment of the children. 


At another general session, Dr. James L. Hymes and Dr. Ernest 
Osborne talked about'Children and Families Today: Their Challenge to 
Schools. Here are some of the things. they said: 


Schools can't hope to provide parents with a complete haven, 
but there is much we can contribute to individuals in the family. 


Of all agencies the nursery school has done the most in 
action, precept and recognition of the significance of family life. 
It has had more effect on other agencies in this respect than we 
realize. But we can't be content with this progress. There are 
things we yet have to do if we would oa into practice our res- 
ponsibility to families. 


There is evidence that we have become somewhat complacent 
about our relationships with parents and we need to watch our- 
selves. For instance, we tend to accept the praise parents give 
nursery school teachers as our due. We still are likely to ignore 
or forget fathers, and we still tend to feel ill at ease with 
parents. 


We haven't been creative in finding ways of enjoying being 
together with parents. Our attitude tends to be that whatever is 
wrong with the child is due to parental influence, and to attribute 
the successes to the school. We must never forget that the contri- 
bution of the parent to the child, good or bad, is more than the 
school can ever make. We aren't the primary experience in the 
child's life--the parents are. Our role is to supplement and com- 
plement. 


' We still have a tremendous task ahead. There is much we 
still need to do in preparing ourselves to meet the challenge of 
the family. Giving students first-hand contacts with parents is 
important. It is hard for teachers to let students share in this 
part of the school program; they feel it is too delicate and too 
important a matter to entrust to the student. But students should 
be regarded as staff members and colleagues and treated as such. 
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We need to recognize parents as people, to make friends of 
them, be interested their interests and be less concerned with 
getting over good ideas on child rearing. People come to us for 
help if they have confidence in us and know we are friends. 


We must continue changing schools into places where parents 
contribute, where everyone has a direct part and where individuals 
are helped to release their creative energy. The school must give 
parents more jobs to do; must develop confidence in parents of their 
ability to do, the job. The challenge to the school is to restore 
parents' faith and confidence in their power to act, 


The conference closed with a luncheon at which time Dr. Herold 
Hunt, Superintendent of Schools in Chicago, helped us look into the 
future. Using the theme Planning Ahead for Young Children he chal- 
lenged the members to face difficulties and encouraged them with 
confidence and optimism in their role of leadership in the great ad- 
venture of developing in America “an awareness of the needs of boys 
and girls" and providing for those needs through raising education. 


Nursery school education is one of the most valid aspects of 
our child development program. It is a triple developmental program 
in that it provides directly for the children in the nursery school, 
is concerned with helping the parents of these children and serves 

as a laboratory for youth in which to learn more about young children, 


As leaders in meeting the needs of young children we must 
become more articulate, intelligent, and persuasive in what we are 
trying to do, and more creative in bringing others in with us. It 
is customary for Americans to revert to the phrase "We can't afford 
that" where they really mean "We prefer to spend our money some 
other way". We need to challenge that excuse for such failures as 
that of two-thirds of the American cities to provide kindergartens. 


In calling our attention to the population increase Dr. 
Hunt urged that educators prepare for the ten million children 
coming into the elementary schools during the next ten years. We 
need buildings, teachers, and an improved educational program. To 
finance this we need to tax wealth wherever it is for children 
wherever they are. with such a challenge before us we must succeed 
in. our program for young children. 


By three o'clock Saturday efternoon, October 9, the lobby 
of the Congress Hotel was filled with folks waving goodbye and 
scurrying for trains. "We've so much to do" and "I have so much 
to think about" were the comments heard over and over again. The 
local conference committee under the chairmanship of Dr. Harold G. 
Shane hated to see them leave. The event we had been so long in 
planning had come and gone but it could not become a memory because 
it would take until the next national conference to carry out the 
recommendations of these three days. 
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UNESCO SEMINAR ON CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
‘Hazel F, Gabbard 
Specialist for Extended School Services 
Division of Elementary Education 
U. S. Office of Education 
How shall we educate children to live in a world society? This was the 
problem presented to thirty-two participants from seventeen nations who at- 


tended the UNESCO Seminar on Childhood Education, July 2l-August 25, 1948, in 


Czechoslovakia. Representing all levels of education from elementary through 


college, the group had an opportunity to study, work, and exchange experiences 


for six weeks; and to pool their thinking on ways of developing in children 


the feeling of belonging to a world community. 


The Seminar was one of three experiments conducted by UNESCO to bring 
educators together for a workshop in international understanding. Sister 
Seminars at Lake Success, New York on "The United Nations and its Specialized 
Agencies" and at Ashridge, England on "Teacher Training" were in session 
simultaneously with the one at Podebrady on "Childhood Education." This 
was the second year this type of project had been organized under UNESCO; 
the first Seminar was held last year at Sevre near Paris. The persons who 
attended last summer's Seminar were so enthusiastic about their experiences 
that they strongly advised the project be continued and expanded this year. 


The Podebrady Seminar was organized with four discussion groups to 
consider different aspects of childhood education (3 to 13 years). The areas 
of study were: Psychological Development of Children; Cultural Patterns and 
the Educational Program; Deviations from Normal Development; and Aims and 
Objectives of Educational Programs. Each group was guided by a group leader 
chosen to allow different countries to share in the leadership of the Se- 
minar, Participants also had been selected according to a quota based upon 
the population of each of the member countries of UNESCO. 
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A first step in orientating the participants to the work of the Seminar was 
through the study of children and the community in which the workshop group spent 
the six weeks. Various settings in which children could be cbserved were planned 
for the group. A visit to a nearby nursery school acquainted the participants 
with this type of educational experience for children in Czechoslovakia. In the 
host country, nursery school education is available to all children between the 
ages of three and six years at government expense if parents desire to have their 
children attend such schools. The Seminar members were guests at a Scout Troop 
meeting, where both girls and boy Scouts were our hosts. It was of special in- 
terest to learn how this youth organization of the United States functions in a 
foreign country. A trip to a Czech village provided an interesting experience 
with a farm family who took the group through their home and barn. In summer 
camps it was possible to see children's vacation-time activities, All these 
opportunities to observe children of different ages and to learn of their pro- 
grams for children furnished a backdrop for discussions in the Seminar groups. 

In addition to these first-hand experiences with children, the seminar parti- 
cipants shared information about boys and girls in their own countries, and re- 
ported on current trends and development in the schools of their own lands. 


What dre the values of the Seminar? First, UNESCO has emphasized the im- 
portance of planning for the early education of children. Greater attention 
will be drawn to the need of studying and planning for children. This project 
also has stimulated a chain of activities which no doubt will be far reaching 
because Seminar participants return to their countries and transmit to others 
the ideas from this international experience in group living. 


What can NANE do? The Association can help inform and interpret the work 


of UNESCO, Why not plan a program about this important organization in the 


United Nations this year? 
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WORLD CONFERENCE ON EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


Hazel Gabbard 


An international group of leaders interested in early childhood education 
assembled in Prague, August 25-28, 1948, following the close of the UNESCO 
Seminar in Podebrady, Czechoslovakia, Many of the Seminar participants stayed 
for the World Conference on Early Childhood Education; others came especially 


for the conference from countries which had not been represented at the study 


center. Eighteen countries were included among the 46 persons registered for 


the three day meeting in the Czech capitol. 


The conference convened at the ancient Charles University now 600 years 
old, the first cultural center of Central Europe. In the auditorium decorated 
with the flags of many nations the members of the conference were welcomed by 
the Czech Deputy Minister of Education and by Dr. Clarence Beeby, Assistant 
Director General of Education for UNESCO. The speeches emphasized the import- 
ance of education for children in their early years. Words of encouragement 
were spoken to those who had come to work for the interests of children around 
the world. 


This was the first world assembly ever to be held by a group of educators 
concerned especially with the education of preschool children. Preparations 
for the conference had been in progress for two years with leaders from Great 
Britain, Sweden and Czechoslovakia taking the initiative. Contacts, too, by 
correspondence had been made with other countries regarding the organization 
of a World Council on Early Childhood Education, among them Denmark, France, 
Holland, South Africa, Australia and the United States, which had been repre- 
sented at some of the preliminary meetings of the Preparatory Committee. 


The Conference chairman, Mrs. Alva Myrdal, gave the main address and spoke 
of some of the reasons why a World Council was needed. She called for vision to 
assure the 50,000 children born every day a better world in which to live and 
the chance to have a harmonious and happy life. Findings of the UNESCO Seminar 
on Childhood Education were reported and representatives of China and U.S.A. 
brought information concerning the status of childhood education programs in 
each of their countries. 


Working committees were formed on the second day to consider three of 
the major questions before the Conference; the constitution and machinery 
for a World Council; standards and levels of programs for children; coopera- 
tive activities which might be carried between the countries. 
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At the final meeting:-of the Conference, working committees presented their 
reports and suggested future activities, An interim committee was named to con- 
tinue the ground work for a future organization and to promote an exchange of 
information between countries. The purpose as formulated is: 

"We want to work for a wider understanding of early childhood education 
and to further the right kind of nursery school education. To achieve this, 
we must be able to appeal effectively to local and national authorities and to 


cooperate with UNESCO, WHO, and non-governmental, international organizations on 


all matters concerned with early childhood education; we must share all knowledge 


and mobilize all forces for progress. Hence, we recommend that a World Council 
for Early Childhood Education be established." 
(Miss Gabbard was sent as an observer to the World Conference by the Association 


for Childhood Education. Her report on the conference will be of interest to the 
membership and Board of the NANE., ) 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS NURSERY SCHOOL — 
FOR CHILDREN OF STUDENT WAR VETERANS 


Janet Smith 
Director of Nursery School 
Urbana, Illinois 


The Nursery School for children of student war veterans at the University of 
Illinois. seems to the bystander to have grown at an unbelievable rate of speed. 
However, prior to the Fall of 1947 when the Nursery School staff was appointed, con- 
siderable work and careful planning had been done by a committee of faculty members 
interested in establishing a. Nursery School on the campus. This planning group was 
drawn from the Departments of Home Economics, Education, Psychology, Sociology, 
and the Division of Special Services to War Veterans. 


The building in which the School was to be housed was secured primarily as a 
recreation center for veterans. Dr. Nellie Perkins of the University Home Economics 
Department gave much time and thought to the planning of a physical plant which 
would serve the needs of small children and yet be adaptable to recreational acti 
vities, 


Two barracks buildings were combined to form one unit with four wings, each 
containing a playroom, children's bathroom and storage space, The central portion 
of the structure was devoted to coatrooms and adult washrooms to be used by both 
groups, offices for the Nursery School administrative staff, and a small kitchen. 
Each wing also had its own playground which was fenced in and reached by a direct 
exit from the playroom. 


Even before the war the need for educational and play facilities for young 
children had been acute in Champaign-Urbana. In 1946 the only opportunities avail- 
able to the community consisted of a few kindergartens sponsored by the Parent- 
Teacher Associations of the two towns, one small nursery school operated by the 
University of Illinois Department of Home Economics and two or three private play 
schools. The influx into the University of married veterans with young children 
naturally exceeded by far the available services. During 1946-47, the census of 
university student revealed that 2980 were married students and among them were 901 
children. The census of September, 1948, indicates that the number is increasing. 
As of this date there are 3318 married students and 1381 children. 


470 below the age of 1 year 

359 between 1 and 2 years of age 
201 between 2 and 3 years of age 
132 between 3 and 4 years of age 
103 between 4 and 5 years of age 
116 over 5 years. 


Thus, over 400 children in this group 
are of the ages suitable for nursery 
school and kindergarten education. 
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The student parents from the begin- 
ning have been an interested, active 

' group and have done much to secure play 
and social experiences for their children. 
In 1946 three cooperative nursery schools 
supervised by the Family Counsel office 
of the University Y.M.C.A. were estab- 
lished in churches near the campus. They 
are still functioning. Within the two 
housing areas for married students several 
playgrounds were established. The Univer- 

sity provided fencing, surfacing and build- 

ing materials; the fathers the labor, and 

the mothers the supervision, 


In the Fall of 1947, when the University sponsored 
Nursery School was an assured matter, the interest 
of parents in the project was well developed. Be- 
cause the building to be used by the school was not 

to be ready until February, 1948, the Nursery School staff made every effort to lo- 
cate temporary quarters and to secure sufficient equipment to start the school be- 
fore the second semester and thus to relieve some of the acute disappointment felt 
by the parents. By November, two centers were opened caring for approximately half 
the 150 children accepted for enrollment in the school. Although there had to be 
much improvisation of equipment and supplies, the parents and children were most 
enthused and seemed not to be bothered by the many missing items such as tables, 
chairs, and easels. 


The move to the permanent quarters was accomplished by the beginning of the 
second semester and full operation of the school was possible. Building revisions 
continue to be made at the present date, but the physical plant equipment is essen- 
tially established. 


Because the opportunities for kindergarten experience were not provided by the 
public school system, it was decided to operate the Nursery School in two sections, 
In the morning four groups of 20 children each, between the ages of 2% and yd years 
attend school from 8:30 to 11:30, At 1:00 P.M. four more groups of children be- 
tween 43 and 53 years of age come and stay until 3:30. The total number of children 
which can be cared for is approximately 165. 


he teaching staff consists of four head teachers with graduate training in 
child development, four assistant teachers with B.A. degrees in the field, and about 
eight student teachers, The student teachers are young women preparing for teaching 
at the kindergarten-primary age levels, or teaching the hard of hearing, or the 

. mentally handicapped child. In addition to the teaching staff the other staff mem- 
bers include a director, full-time nurse, secretary, and four students who serve as 

daytime janitors. 


Converting the building from e nursery school into a kindergarten during the 
daytime and then at night to a recreation center for adults has presented numerous 

ae problems: storage space, maintenance of the building in a sanitary condition suit- 
able for children after its use by an adult population, and the mechanics of shifting 
equipment, to mention only a few. However, it has worked out surprisingly well, though 


: it has called for ingenuity, patience, and much special cooperation from the univer- 
sity's night janitorial staff. Fortunately for the Nursery School, the building is 

used for recreation purposes only under supervision and mainly to serve the needs of 
organized classes and groups. 
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7 Planning for the comparatively wide age range of children using the school has . 
neg meant that a variety of materials has had to be purchased. However, the university . 
ey was generous in its appropriation of funds and it has been possible thus far to . 
3 offer challenging experiences to the older children and at the same time to provide 
an environment suitable for the nursery age groups. A central pool of books, phono- 
| graph records and science materials is maintained so that teachers can draw upon it « 
a . for different age levels and special interests of their groups. This also has help- 
< ed to alleviate somewhat the acute storage problem. 
nS The enrollment of the school consists primarily of children whose fathers are 
% student veterans, However, the student child population is somewhat lacking in d 
a children between the ages of 4a to 54. Consequently, when vacancies occur in the 
oe older age groups children of staff veterans and of student and staff non-veterans 
s° have been admitted. At the present time 14 per cent of the children are from other - 
ec than student veteran families. 
er About thirty per cent of the school enrollment come from homes outside the two 
a university housing units. Many of this group live in apartments and rooming houses 
Ss which offer far less desirable living quarters than do the prefabricated units. 
b Except for one general meeting of the parents during the summer session, the 
contact with parents has been on an individual basis. Hach child, before entrance 
to the school, is observed with a small group of children of like age. At this 
aa time an interview with one or both parents is arranged and a Vineland Social Matur- 
. ity rating of the child is obtained along with other pertinent information. A few 
z days following this meeting the child is given a Stanford Binet Mental test. This 
is procedure was established not only as a screening process to discover children too 
koe. immature to profit from group experiences, but also as a means of orienting the 
any child to the school and ‘the staff. _ 
2 For the most part, the children enrolled in the school seem to be an unusually 
well-adjusted, resilient group -- happy to come to school, willing to share equip- 
ae ment and to accept the necessary routines, and enthusiastic in their approach to all 
ee that is offered in the school. Perhaps their experience of living in crowded quar- 
og ters among many other children has had its assets as well as its liabilities. 
YOUR _N.A.N.E, OFFICERS ARE: 
President, . « « « « e e Frances Horwich, Professor of Education 
2, Roosevelt College, Chicago, Illinois . 
Vice-President... ..... . . Miss Ethel Gordon, Director of Parent Education 
Board of Education, Public Schools, Cleveland, O. 
Vice-President ........ Dr. Howard Lane, Professor of Education, School 
vy of Education, New York University, New York, N.Y. 
$ Secretary-Treasurer, .... . . Miss Edith M. Sunderlin, Associate Professor of 
Child Development, Iowa State College; Ames, Iowa 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
AND FILMS 


THE CREATIVE NURSERY CENTER by Winifred Y. Allen 
and Doris Campbell has been published recently by The Family 
Service Association of America, 122 E. 22nd Street, New York 10, 
N. Y. and sells for $2.75. The book appeals to social workers, 
nursery teachers, pediatricians, psychologists, nurses, and 
parents who will be interested in the authors’ concept of a 


Komen Gay nursery center, 
A 136 page book, called a NURSERY SCHOOL HANDBOOK FOR TEACHERS AND PARENTS 
has been published by the Sierra Madre Community Nursery School Association, All 
proceeds from the sale of this book go to provide nursery school scholarships, thus 
making nursery school experience available to all children of the city. Six hun- 
dred copies have been sold since its publication in September and orders are arriv- 
ing from all parts of the nation. The price is $1.50. 
The new film developed by the Caroline Zachry Institute of Home Development, 
17 East 96th Street, New York 28, New York, UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN PLAY is an ex- 
cellent film which should have wide distribution. National Association for Nursery 
Education members who attended the Chicago Conference had an opportunity to see this 
filn. 
This is the first in a series of films planned to show how adults can under- 
stand and help children through observation of their use of equipment. This film 
shows that by increasing their awareness of children's various play activities 
adults can function more effectually in guiding children, The film is distributed 
by the Caroline Zachry Institute and by the New York University Film Library. Ren- 
tal fee is $2.00 for the first day the film is used. It may be purchased for $25.00, 
* 
The December Bulletin of the New Jersey Association for Nursery School Educa- 
tion carried interesting material covering our national meeting in Chicago. 
The same association has written to our national organization urging us to hold our 
next conference in the East, 


WE, THE PARENTS: Our Relationship to Our Children and to the World Today. 
Revised Edition. Sidonie Gruenberg, Harper and Brothers. $3.50. 

* 
READ TO ME STORY BOOK: For the Nursery Age. Selected by the Children's Book 
Committee of Child Study Association. Crowell, $2.00. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON FAMILY LIFE is ready for distribution, 
The cost is 15 cents per copy, postage prepaid. Order from National Conference 


on Family Life, 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N.°Y. 
* He 
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VISITING IN SWEDISH PRE-SCHOOLS 


Gladys Ahlstrom, Winnetka, Illinois 


"God dag, tant Ingrid" or a simple "Hey" were greetings as little 
kindergartners came in and curtsied, bowed or shook hands with the 
. teacher. Children often called the teacher by her first name, using 
the title "tant" mean "aunt" with it. When taking off wraps the 
children also took off their boots and donned school shoes which they 
kept on shelves under picture marked hangars. Several children kept 
on their heavy socks and didn't bother with shoes and others wore 
clean shoes under galoshes. Then off they scattered into bright, 
orderly rooms where gay curtains hung at the Windows and Elsa Beskow 
prints decorated the walls. Low cupboards provided drawers similarly 
marked as the hangars in the hall and each child kept his crayons and 
plasticene in his own drawer. 


The doll corners in all of the schools I visited were especially 
attractive with sturdy furniture made by skilled carpenters, When- 
ever the children left their classroom for music, rhythms or outdoor 
play, the windows were thrown open even on the coldest days and even 
though good ventilating systems were in use. After the children left 
for the day a woman came into the room, set it in order and washed the 
floor. During school hours she kept the washrooms in order, helped in 
the kitchen or she sewed and mended doll clothes. 


Small wonder I was greeted everywhere by apple-pie order and 
sparkling cleanliness! Yet, although I was impressed everywhere by 
orderliness, I couldn't help thinking that in many ways their environ- 
ments could have been enriched to provide more opportunities for 
creative activities and learning experiences, Children were expected 
to conform to their surroundings. The surroundings seldom stimulated 
children's energies and imaginations. Playgrounds equipped with slides, 
sandboxes and neat garden plots, lacked boxes and boards which lend 
themselves to children's imaginative play. 


I visited several newly built pre-schools in Gothenburg and in 
Stockholm, The demand for such schools is significant of the growth 
of the cities and of the demand of women in industries. When large 
apartment units were built during and after the war, adequate play 
rooms and space were needed for little children. Both city and in- 
dustrial organizations responded to this need. The city maintains 
about 8 or 9 such schools and these are in no way connected 
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with the public schools. The state helps by paying one half of 
the teachers' salaries; fees are small and set to the family 
income and some schools are rent free through the courtesy of 
the apartment contractors. Many industrial units maintain their 
own nursery schools and then there are other wholly private ones. 
Some schools have facilities for caring for young regular school 
children in the afternoons until mothers return from work, Many 
have attractive club and workshop rooms for young people and 
adults. Leaders in the pre-school field are looking forward to 
the day when at least the 5 and 6 years old kindergartners will 
be incorporated into the public schools, 
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THE SCIENCE TEACHER LOOKS AT THE NURSERY SCHOOL CHILD 
EGGERT MEYER 
F.W. PARKER SCHOOL 
ROOSEVELT COLLEGE 
Our children are born into a complex society, in which 
a realistic orientation is difficult to achieve. As embryonic 
citizens of a democracy in the atomic age, it seems imperative 


that they acquire tools for such orientation in order to be 


prepared to cope with the contradictions, confusions and inse- 


curities which are inherent in our times. Now it is more than 
ever necessary that our children be encouraged to question, to 
criticize, to find out for themselves and to evaluate independ- — 
ently. 

The teacher and parents of the nursery school child, 
can lay the groundwork for such habits of thinking and doing, 


in ways which are appropriate to the child's level of learning. 


Tommy ran to his teacher with a dark 
rock-like object in his hand. 


"Look what I found. What is it?" 


"T am not sure," she answered." "What 


do you think it is?" 
"Tt's coal," he asserted. 


"Maybe - but we can find out if it is. 
Coal will burn you know." 


"OK." Tommy was eager."Let's burn it." 


"Yes, we can try to burn it. Let's put 
it in the fireplace and see," 


The processes of learning by doing and of-finding-out- 


for-oneself require scientific attitudes and scientific methods. 
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Among the former are reliance upon facts and the ability to 
think in cause-and-effect relations. Among the latter are the 


conduction of simple experiments and the observation of processes, 


97 The children were playing on the ice. 
Janie had fallen several times. 


"Why do we have to have ice on cur 
playground? .she complained, 


"Do you remember how it snowed yester- 

day?" her teacher asked. "Then the 
snow melted, and during the night it 
got freezing cold. What is the ice 
made of? 


"Water", said Michael promptly. 


"Let's take the chunk of ice indoors 
and find out what happens". 


After the children had seen the ice 
melt their teacher said, "Yes, Michael 
water turns into ice when it gets cold 
and freezes. It turns into somethin 
else when it gets hot and bcils. Lee! 's 
ut 7. water into our tea kettle rand 
We can see what happens to it 


In contrast with practices in autocratic societies, in which 


children are taught to accept without question the explanations 
and interpretations of quasi-authorities - their teachers, the 
young citizen in a democracy should be characterized, in part, 
by his challenge of authority; by his ever-questioning "How do 
you know?" "How can I find out if it is so?" This character- 
istic involves an attitude which has specific implications for 
the nursery school teacher, 

She daily is confronted with the simple what, why, and how 
of the world which come directly under the children's feet, in 


reach of their fingers, in sight of their eyes, in sound of their 
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ears and in the things they smell and taste. It is so easy to satisfy their 
curiosities by supplying ready-made answers, thus planting early in their 
minds, the idea that the teacher wears the mantle of infallibility. Aside 
from the fact that no teacher can possibly be an authority in all fields, 
many opportunities, meanwhile, have been missed to encourage child-intiated 
investigations and to foster the questioning experimental attitude. 


In order to further these ends, the nursery school must provide an 
‘environment which includes living and growing things. The nursery school 
will have cages for pets such as mise or hamsters and if space permits, for 
larger mammals, such as rabbits, guinea pigs or rats. The animals will live 
in pairs so the pupils can experience the life cycle. 


There will be flower boxes in which to grow potatoes, birdsee, orange 
and lemon seeds and anything which the children bring to plant. 


Andy had a prune pit wrapped in a 
piece of wax paper. 


"T had prunes for breakfast," he said. 
"I brought a seed to plant in our box.” 


"Your prune was cooked, Andy, Maybe 
it won't grow. But you may plant it and 
see for yourself," 


The school environment also will include articles and instruments indi- 
genous to the child's daily life. Articles such as a churn to make butter, 
an ice cream freezer, a large-handled magnifier and similar tools bring 
children in contact with many realities which are meaningful to then. 


The promotion of scientific attitudes makes it mandatory that books which 
are used impart authentic information and be void of the "laterna magica" 
approach, Stories of the "sly fox," the "kindly sun," the “good Mother Nature," 
are anthropomorphic and mislead the young child rather than help hin. 


It is through habituation in the field of scientific attitudes and methods, 
on the developmental level of the child, that we may hope to develop the citizen 
who prefers to-find-out-for-himself. We may hope to educate him to discern 
between real and false authorities and to be impervious to propaganda because he 
has learned to view the world around him with his eyes wide open. 
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On Jhe Personal Side 


‘ Dr. Robert Sears, formerly director of the Child Welfare Reserve Station 
at the University of Iowa has accepted the position of professor of child de- 
velopment at Harvard, 


* 

"The Reynolds News," a London newspaper carried a highly laudatory account 
of the success of one of our members, Miss Nannie Foster, an exchange teacher 
from Gary, Indiana, with her pupils at Amberley Road, London. "Miss Foster is 
the first colored teacher to come from America under the school exchange system" 
according to the November 27, 1948 issue of the "Chicago Defender," 

A recent issue of the "Honolulu Advertiser" gave us this news of another 

of our members, Miss Marion Gay," 


"Honolulu's first school teacher, Mrs, Hiram Bingham, came from 
New England in 1820 and for several years conducted classes for the 
missionary and Hawaiian children in her own home and in temporary 
structures. In 1836 the members of the mission completed for her a 
permanent school house of abode bricks fashioned of earth and pili 
grass, which stands today on Mission Lane, in the rear of Kawaiahao 
Church,the only remaining building of its kind in Honolulu. 


"Today Mother Bingham's schoolhouse has a new mistress from 
New England. She is Miss Marion Gay, recently appointed superin- 
tendent of the Free Kindergarten Children's Aid Association which 
uses the building as its headquarters." 
Frederick, Md, -- The appointment of Mary Ellen Ayer, of Berea, Ky., as 
instructor in nursery school education at Hood College has been announced by 
President Andrew G. Truxal. Miss Ayer is a graduate of Berea College and has 
studied at the Merrill-Palmer School and the University of Michigan. 
Evelyn Omwake, representing Vassar College and Adeline Babbitt, representing 
the Mental Hygiene Groups for Hawaii were among the National Association for 
Nursery Education members attending the London International Mental Hygiene 
Conference this summer, 


& 
Ruby McInnes, formerly Primary Critic Teacher at Central Washington Teachers 
College in Ellenberg, Washington, is now a supervisor at Bellingham State 


Teachers College, Washington, D. C. 
* 


Dorothy Hayes is now Professor of Education and Coordinator of the Early 
Childhood Education Program at the State Teachers College, Oswego, New York 
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Miss Helen Koch, Coordinator of the University of Chicago Nursery School, 
and Professor of Child Psychology, is in Frankfort, Germany, teaching German 
students to become teachers. She has told us of the destitute condition of 
many of her adult students. Have you any skirts, sweaters, coats, dresses, 
shoes, or underwear that you can send? If so, send them: 

; c/o Liaison and Security 
O.M.G. A.P.O. 757 
Postmaster, New York, N.Y. 
The maximum weight for a package of clothing is 60 pounds, and the total 
dimensions of the package, 72 inches (girth plus length). Wrap packages in 
double brown paper and tie with clothesline cord. 
HK 

A modern nursery school is one of the outstanding features of the three 
thousand unit family housing development at Fresh Meadows, Queens, Long Island 
which is being built by the New York Life Insurance Company. Jessie Stanton, 
well known educator, is serving as advisor in planning and equipping the 
school. 
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NEWS 


The Midwestern Association for Nursery Education will hold its third annual 
conference in Detroit on May 13 and 14 at the Book-Cadillac Hotel. Anyone inter- 
ested in the development, education and welfare of young children is invited to 
attend. Further information may be obtained from Mrs. Katherine Sanford, Chairman 
of Local Arrangements, 71 East Ferry Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

The New York State Council for Early Childhood Education, which is responsi- 
ble for the joint activities of the New York State Association for Nursery Educa- 
tion and the New York State Association for Childhood Education, will hold its 
joint conference in New York City March 31, April 1, and 2 at the Museum of Natural 
History. For further information write to Mrs. Aileen Robinson, Principal, Edge- 
wood School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Announcement is made of the membership of the Nominating Committee for the 
selection of new officers for the National Association for Nursery Education: 
James Hymes, Jr., Chairman; Evelyn Beyer, midwest representative; Fugenia Hunter, 
southern representative; Mollie Morgenroth, western representative. 

* 

The New York State Council for Early Childhood Education has taken prelim- 
inary steps which is hoped will lead to the introduction of a bill in the Legis- 
lature for state aid for three year old children in nursery schools in the public 
schools. The bill is already drawn and has the backing of some state organiza- 
tions. Copies may be secured from The Antin Press, Inc., 82 Beekman St., New York 
7, N.Y., of the "Policies for Guiding this Legislative Action." 

* 

Members of Southern California N,A.N.E, residing in the Foothills district, 
have been meeting informally for several months. These members come from private 
schools, child care centers and cooperatives in the Foothill cities from Pasadena 
to Pomona. Because they seldom are able to attend the monthly meetings held at 
night in Los Angeles they had felt the lack of opportunity for professional growth 
until Sunday afternoon teas, held at two different private schools created a feel- 
ing of unity and gave impetus to a movement to organize a branch organization. 
Early last summer seventy members met in San Marino, appointed a chairman and 
issued a statement of policy. Sometime later they were invited to observe a Play 
Group in action. This program is part of the adult education of Pasadena City 
Schools. More recently the group participated in a workshop program, Workshops 
in music, nature study and literature were well attendedand enjoyed. A unanimous 
request has been received to repeat the same workshops with an tala omar for 
members to attend different groups. 

The Capital District Chapter of the New York State Association for Nursery 
Education sponsored an interesting open meeting for members and parents in Novem- 
ber. Attractively displayed around the room was a selected exhibit of children's 
play equipment, books and phonograph records which were the contributions of local 
stores and nursery schools. The main feature of the evening was a speech by 
'Dorotha Conklin, Vice-President of the New York Association for Nursery Education 
on "The Meaning of Children's Play." 

A bill to enable school boards to set up nursery schools as a part of the 
public school system, will be presented to the Illinois State Legislature during 
its present session. The bill is being initiated by the Illinois Council for 
Nursery Schools, 
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"State University of Iowa medical specialists are traveling all over Iowa 
for the purpose of pane. § one- sf clinics at. which to examine Iowa's crippled 
children. 


"Twenty-three clinics are held each year throughout the state as a function 
of the State Services for Crippled Children. . 


"Clinics are set up at the request of medical societies in centrally located 
hospitals in their areas which are beset itacell to handle the examinations. 


"The examinations are conducted by two eptteaisilie surgeons, two pediatricians, 
a physiotherapist, nutritionist and a psychologist, Also on hand are are a repre- 
sentative of the state department of vocational rehabilitation, a social worker 
and public health nurses. 


"Patients are referred to the clinics by local doctors. All are under el, 
‘victims of orthopedic crippling conditions, diabetes or heart ailments. 


"Information gathered during consultations is sent to the Iowa City head- 
quarters where it is checked and evaluated. Findings and recommendations are 
then sent to the local doctors." 
_ from State University of Iowa News Bulletin 
Sierra Madre, California, a city of 7,000 people is pioneering in a community 
program of nursery education. The Sierra Madre Community Nursery School Associa- 
tion, a non-profit corporation, is the sponsoring agency. This association annu- 
ally elects a governing board of fifteen representative citizens who are responsi- 
ble for the business administration of the program. They employ a Director who 
supervises the educational program and cooperates with the Board in a program of 
public education. Housing and equipment are provided by the community. Salaries 
are met by charging a small tuition fee. 


Seventy families are enrolled in the program, the majority of them profess- 
ional people. Children attend nursery school on a two, three or five day schedule, 
for mornings only. All mothers participate in the teaching program, some on a 
rotating basis, some on a regular basis in return for tuition. All are encouraged 
to spend extra days in guided observation. Two trained teachers and a registered 
nurse complete the staff. Parents attend weekly staff meetings and work on com- 
mittees on curriculium and play equipment under the supervision of the director. 
Parent-work-days help maintain the school's equipment. 


Sierra Madre has encountered many handicaps in its efforts in behalf of 
nursery education. Housing is still inadequate and must be shared with other 
groups. The rising costs of equipment and operation has not been.met by any in- 
crease in income. But parents, teachers, and association members are continually 
striving to provide a wholesome environment for the growth of young children and 
. the learning of their parents. They feel that this is a community responsibility. 
- from Marjorie Green, Director, Sierra 
Madre Community Nursery School 
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HAD YOU HEARD 


that due to the effective efforts of a group of recorders the 
entire proceedings of our recent 1948 national conference on 
Looking Forward With Children have been recorded? This record 
provides documentary evidence of the leadership and cooperation 
of our speakers and members. 

Our appreciation for the preparation of this record is extended 
to the following individuals; 


Helene A. Alschuler, Highland Park, Ill. 
Esther Bosworth, Glencoe, Illinois 
Oneida Cockrell, Chicago, Illinois 
Barbara Corlett, Evanston, Illinois 


Marion De Largy, Kenilworth, Illinois 

Ruth Ellsworth, Detroit, Michigan ge 
Ethel Gordon, Cleveland, Ohio 

Eileen Hegar, Winnetka, Illinois 


Lynn Martin, Chicago, Illinois 
Mary Meyer, Chicago, Illinois 
Raymond Olson, Dodge City, Kansas 

Helen E, Peterson, Evanston, Illinois 


Adlene Ponzo, Chicago, Illinois 
Theo Reeve, Albany, New York 
Helen Schmidt, Winnetka, Illinois 
Dorothy J. Smith, Chicago, Illinois 


Janet Smith, Urbana, Illinois 
Edith M. Sunderlin, Ames, Iowa 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


the recently published book A Manual for Baby Sitters by Marion 
Lowndes? It fills an important gap in providing information for 
parents and sitters on how to guide and guard babies and young 
children indoors and out, at meals, at play, or on going to 
sleep, and certain comments on how to select responsible baby 


sitters. Published in 1948 by Little Brown and Co. Boston, $2.00, 
* 


DID YOU KNOW 


that the Executive Board of the N.A.N.E. is meeting in New York 
City on Sunday, February 13 just prior to the national conference 
of the N.E.A,‘'s Department of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction? 
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inules — Lusiness /leeling — National Convention 


Business Meeting of National Association for Nursery Education , 
Place: Congress Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 
Time: 4:30 P.M., October 8, 1948 


Frances R. Horwich présided. Number present: Between 70 - 80. 


Preliminary remarks of the President called on the group to take 
time to evaluate the progress made and make plans for the future. 


Members of the Governing Board were introduced. 


The minutes of the last business meeting were read by the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


The motion was made by Myra Woodruff, seconded by Helen Dawe that 
the minutes be approved as read. Motion was carried. © 


The Treasurer's report was made as follows: 


FINANCIAL REPORT TO MEMBERSHIP 


Balance August, 1947 
Income from August, 1947 - October, 1948 

Memberships 

Publications 

San Francisco Conference 3017.06 
Total eee 


$105.18 


Expenses - From Aug. 1947 - October, 1948 


Committee on Nursing $10.00 
Bibliography 662.73 
= Joint Congressional Committee 12.50 
i December Bulletin 209,30 
v3 Stationery and Printing 292.94 
March Bulletin 368,00 
Children in Germany 61.17 


Contribution to National Conference 
for cooperation in Health 


Education 25,00 - 
Mailings and Billing 498.00 
Clerical Help 450.00 . 
Miscellaneous 99.00 > 
; Telephone, Telegraph, Express 67.80 
e San Francisco Conference 27.74 
ss Mimeographing and Stencils 93.60 
Os Bank Charge 12.74 
$2090.52 
Income $3122.24 
Expense 2890.52 


Balance $ 231.72 
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The motion was made by Ruth Andrus, seconded by Winifred Allen that the 
treasurer's repers be accepted. The motion was carried. 


The President reported that 630 persons had registered as of that time. 
Undoubtedly more would register as the conference continued. Thirty- 
three states and Canada, China and Australia were represented. 


Edith Sunderlin, the Chairman of Membership, made the following report: 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


August, 1947 762 
October, 1948 1089 


Membership includes: 


College Teachers Directors of Private Schools 
Doctors Principals of Public Schools 
Nurses me Superintendents of Public Schools 
Nutritionists P, T. A. Presidents 
College Presidents — Day Nursery Associations 
College Deans , Local Nursery School Groups 
Board of Education members Regional Nursery School Groups 
Nursery School Teachers State Nursery School Groups 
Kindergarten Teachers Psychiatrists 

Jr. High School Teachers Psychologists 

High School Teachers Parents 

Students 


The President reported (1) that the Governing Board had met in St. Louis 
on April 17 and 18, 1948 and in Chicago on October 6, 1948, (2) that the 
Headquarters and Distribution Center had been moved to Roosevelt College, 
where NANE pays $50.00 on the salary of a secretary and are indebted to 
Roosevelt College for the remainder of her salary. She expressed ap- 
preciation to State University of Iowa for their part in maintaining 

the Distribution Center for so many years. 


The president further reported that a new bulletin committee had been 
appointed and Viola Theman, chairman of this committee, introduced the 
other members and urged each individual of the association to contribute 
Suggestions to the committee. 


The president explained the action taken by the board on the vote to 
raise dues. She reported that the plan for payment of dues had further 
been considered and incorporated in the proposed revision of the con- 
stitution. 
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Theo Reeve, Chairman of the Committee on the revision of the Constitution. 
then reported the work of the committee. It was explained that the re- 
vision and the former constitution would be mailed to the membership for 
action, but that the Governing Board wanted changes called to the atten- 
tion of the group. Changes are being proposed in the Articles concern- 
ing Membership, Officers, Advisory Panel, and Dues. 


Discussion on these changes was called for. Procedure for becoming a 
.Life Member was explained. Membership year was designated as one year 
from date of joining. 


A discussion followed concerning the advisability of combining local, 
state and national dues. The president reported that Mollie Morganroth 
had been appointed to study this question thoroughly and to make re- 
commendations for future action to the Governing Board and the Membership. 


It was moved by Ruth Andrus and seconded by Katherine Roberts that we 
return to the plan of having biennial conferences. 


There was a lively discussion that expressed these opinions: that if 
conference was held at another time of year it would be better, that 

the annual conference holds the group together more, that the effect of 
conference on group depends upon the program of the conference more than 
the frequency of the conference, that regional conferences every other 
year would be of more value to more persons, that the association could 
expend more energy on building up state and regional work, that trying 
annual conference only this once did not prove its worth, that money 
could be better spent for action in various states to fight for action 
for the welfare of children, that the bulletin served to keep the associa- 
tion together. 


Theo Reeve was asked to read the Article of the Constitution concerning 
Conferences. It was read as follows: 


Article VIII 
Educational Conferences 
and 
Business Meetings 


Section 1 
The Governing Board shall call an educational conference and a 
business meeting of the Association at least every other year. 


In light of this, Ruth Andrus and Katherine Roberts withdrew their motion. | 


A motion was made by Harold Shane and seconded by Mary Dabney Davis that * 
the business session reaffirm the proposition as in the proposed consti- ~¢ 
tution. The motion was carried. 


It was moved by Harriet O'Shea and seconded by Emma Harris that the 
a go on record to urge the board to have a national meeting 
in 1949. 
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After a great deal of discussion a vote was taken amd the motion was de- 
feated. Aye - 14. No - 42, ‘ | = 


Ethel Gordon, in absence of Chairman of Publications, Gertrude Chittenden, 
made a publication report. This reported publications on hand and in 
progress. 


Ethel Gordon, Vice-President in charge of committees reported the 

a following committees at work: (1) Community Organization for Needs of 

Young Children - Madeline Seiman, Chm., (2) Parent-School Relationships, 
Ruby McInness, Chm., (3) Committee on Children of other lands, Mary : 
Dabney Davis, Chm., This Committee has material ready to be published 
under title "Educational Programs of Young Children Abroad: Reports 
and Summaries of 27 Countries." Dr, Davis added that "Schools for 
Children under Six" is a comparable report from United States that can. 
be obtained from the U.S. Office of Education. (4) Committee of Teachers 
for Nursery Schools, Hazel Gabbard, Chm., (4) Committee on Standards for 
Nursery Schools, Ruth Andrus, Chm. This committee has materials in the 
hands of the publications committee. ‘ 


It was moved by Marguerite Burnham and seconded by Myra Woodruff that 
the reports of the Publications Committee and the Vice-President in 
charge of Committees be accepted. 


The President then reported that the Board had discussed the implemen- 
tation of the report “Planning Ahead for Young Children". She reported 
(1) that 4800 copies of this report had been circulated, (2) that a 
Joint Committee of ACE and NANE was working on plans, (3) that regional 
conferences were to be encouraged to use material, (4) that children 
councils, in 34 states, were to be urged to put plans in action, (5) 
that efforts to publicize plans through community programs,: the NANE 
Bulletin, direct mail, would be made, (6) that a committee will work 
further on plans for implementation of these suggestions, (7) that 
mimeographed sheets of Proposal II on Individual Action were available 
to every person present and each one’ Was urged to take one, study it 
and act upon suggestions in his own community, 


It was moved by James Hymes and seconded by Myra Woodruff that the 
Governing Board be urged to use all resources of the association to 
further formation of regional groups and the holding of regional con- 
ferences. The motion was carried unanimously. 


It was suggested that regions might be set up by Governing Board upon 
analysis of the location of members. The suggestion was accepted for 
consideration. 


The meeting was declared adjourned. 


Signed, 


Edith M. Sunderlin 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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in Wlemorium 


Mary E. Murphy, Director of the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund, died on December 25, of 1948, She ‘had been . 
associated with the Fund since 1915 and its director since 1925. 
She was internationally known and a leading authority on child 
welfare. She was a graduate of the University of Chicago and 
did further study at Columbia University. 


Miss Murphy was a delegate to the First General Con- 
gress on Child Welfare held in Geneva, Switzerland in 1925. 
For many years she was a member of ‘the Advisory Committee on 
Maternal and Child Health Services of the United States Children's 
Bureau. At the request of that Bureau and of the U.S. State 
Department she was loaned by the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund in 1941 for a five months tour. of Mexico and four Central 
American countries as Consultant in Child Health and Welfare. 


She was active on many boards and committees - local, 
state, and national. She was a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Council of Social Agencies of Chicago and Chairman of the 
Health Division; a member of the Budget Committee of the Commun- 
ity Fund of Chicago; member of the Governing Board of the Na- 
tional College of Education; member of the Board of Directors 

of the Cook County School of Nursing; member of the Mayor's Com- 
mittee on Human Relations; member of the Advisory Board of the 
Cook County Bureau.of Public Welfare; member of the National 
Committee on Boys' and Girls! 4-H Club Work; and of the National 
Congress of Parents. and Teachers; and President of Camp Reinberg 
Association. 


During the war years Miss Murphy was Chairman of 
Chicago's Mayor's Committee on Child Care, and a member of the 
National Advisory Committee on Child Care Centers. 


mee the recent honors conferred on her were her 
5 


. election in 19 as Citizen Fellow of the Institute of Medicine, 
and a Citation and Medallion Epamet by the National 4-H 
Clubs, Washington D. C. in 1946. | 
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